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This  Paper,  based  on  a longar  study  of  lntaraat  groups  In  China 
between  1956  and  1971,  focuses  primarily  on  altarnativa  ways  of 
defining  Chlnaaa  lntaraat  groups  and  aacondarlly  on  deearibiug  thalr 
bahavlor . For  our  purpoaaa,  tha  tana  elite  interest  group  and  faction 
will  ba  usad  intarchangaably  to  naan  a group  of  laadara  whoaa  aanaa  cf 
corporata  loyalty  and  collective /bshavlor  la  Influancad  primarily  by 
cartaln  aharad  affiliations  and  interests.  It  is  important  to  nota 
that  an  alita  lntaraat  group  may  not  nacaasarily  hava  a formalixad 
organisational  atructura.  Indaad,  its  manbars  may  ba  laadara  of  dif- 
farant  organisations  while  yat  being  ao  daaply  influancad  by  coamon 
Intarasts  and  goals  as  to  rsapond  to  crlsaa  as  a collactivlty.  An 
lntaraat  group  is  thus  praaumad  to  ba  defined  first  by  a corporata 
loyalty  to  aharad  valuas  and  goals. 

Tha  study  hypothasisss  tha  existence  of  lntaraat  groups  angagad 
in  a competition  for  powar  on  China's  domastlc  stage.  Tha  problem  for 
research  and  analysis  has  been  to  identify  and  evaluate  indicators  of 
Interest  group  existence  and  behavior.  Without  such  indicators, 
scholars,  policymakers,  and  strategists  can  only  select  Isolated  cases 
and  scenarios  from  competing  Chinese  political  signals  to  prove  flat 
assertions  about  the  existence  and  roles  of  Interest  groups  in  domestic 
Chinese  political  behavior. 

In  brief,  the  research  strategy  assumed  that  formal  position  in 
military  and  civil  hierarchies  reflects  political  power  and  that  approxi- 
mately 1400  positions  (400  military,  1000  civilian)  reflect  the  most 
significant  formal  — and  informal  — political  power  distribution  in 
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China.  Ona  problan  was  than  to  dataxnlna  time,  per'«4s  wban  occupants 

of  thosa  positions  wars  relatively  stable.  inothsr  problem  was  to 

analyse  each  incuab act's  carssr  to  determine  indicators  of  possible 

‘wrporata  or  infcereat-grocp  affiliation,  that  is,  generation,  pro-* 

wlnclal  origin,  flald-aray  affiliation,  military-ration  tanura,  pro- 

fassional  functional  experience,  ate.  A third  problan  was  to  collate 

thosa  indicators  by  sons  naans  which  would  reveal  the  existence  of  an  j 

interest  group  or  faction. 

With  respect  to  the  first  problan,  four  tins  periods  wars  se- 
lected for  analysis  cf  key  positions.  The  first  period,  1956-1958, 
was  the  clinaac  of  the  Influence  of  P'eng  Te-huai,  the  Minister  of 
Defense  who  had  led  the  FLA  for  nost  of  its  caapalgns  In  Korea  snd 
fostered  the  nodemisation  of  the  arnad  forces  under  Soviet  auspices  . 
and  according  to  Soviet  foxas  snd  procedures.  By  the  1956-1958  period, 
loaders  and  units  had  returned  fron  Korea  and  the  tunult  of  the  Korean 
War  period  at  hone  had  subsided  to  the  extent  that  the  Eighth  Party 
Congress  could  be  held  in  September  1958.  Late  1958  is  thus  a period 
when  teaporary  conpronlse  had  bean  reached  over  nany  controversies  that 
had  driven  the  previous  eight  years  of  personnel  assignments,  crisis 
nanaganant,  and  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  The  1956-1958  distribu- 
tion of  power  among  assumed  interest  groups  is  therefore  taken  as  a 
base  fron  whiih  all  later  changes  are7  naasured. 

The  second  period  axaained  is  the  1965-1966  period..  During  the 
eight  years  between  1958  and  1966,  the  purge  of  P'sng  Te-huai,  the 
Great  Leap  experiment  in  economic  development,  the  Socialist  Education 
Caapaign,  and  the  Learn  from  the  FLA  Campaign  had  all  reflected  turmoil 
over  policy  Issues  and  administrative  pace  and  style.  Personnel  changes 
during  those  eight  years  were  one  means  by  which  contending  interest 
groups  could  express  their  preferences  and  could  measure  their  defeat  or 
victory  over  issues  in  bureaucratic  controversy.  In  spite  of  those 
personnel  changes,  by  late  1965,  the  failure  of  the  domestic  Chinese 
political  conflict  system  to  satisfy  the  persoral  preferences  of  Mao 

| 

Tae-tung  generated  a new  convulsion,  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  | 

Revolution  (GPCR) . However,  before  the  GPCR  generated  a new  round  of  j 

personnel  appointments,  the  calm  before  the  storm  provides  the  analyst  I 

1 

with  an  opportunity  to  compare  one  hierarchy  with  the  base  period.  1 
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The  third  period  for  elite  analysis,  1969,  followed  the  end ins 
of  the  GPCR  and  the  Ninth  Party  Congraaa.  Deapite  the  fact  that  the 
Minth  Party  Congress  (convened  in  April  1969)  included  a coeprowiae 
alete  of  political  leadera,  it  clearly  reflected  e new  aet  of  cow- 
prowiaea  over  th»,  ieauee  of  policy,  pace,  and  atyle  that  had  ravaged 
the  bureaucracy  during  the  GPC1.  Teaporarily,  peraonael  ahifta  that 
had  taken  place  during  the  GPCR  would  therefore  aeua  to  be  fixed 
long  enough  for  leadera  of  contending  internet  groups  to  review  their 
relative  political  atatue  prior  to  another  round  of  aatarial  and 
huaaa  reaource  ell ocat Iona. 

The  fourth  period  etudled  waa  the  late  aimer  of  1971,  when  it 
aeeaad  deer  that  the  1969  compromise  had  all  but  collapaad.  Doneatic 
and  foreign  laauea  of  priority  of  threat  (both  internal  and  external), 
correct  reaource  allocationa  (aabng  contending  weapona  ayatans,  anong 
Industrial  sectors,  and  awong  geographic  areas),  and  administrative 
pace  and  style  had  generated  a new  round  of  personnel  changes  that 
culminated  in  the  renovnl,  in  September,  of  Lin  Piao,  the  Defense 
Minister  and  Mao's  heir  appireut.  This  study  plots  shifts  as  of  the 
summer  of  1971,  since  the  data  thereafter  have  proved  unreliable;  it 
is  deer,  however,  that  1971  was  not  a period  of  calm.  Although  a later 
period,  perhaps  1973-4974,  will  provide  a more  stable  hierarchy  suit- 
able for  comparison  with  the  1969  leadership,  the  aid-1971  shifts  were 
plotted  to  demonstrate  changes  that  further  altered  the  1969  bdance 
of  power  among  cotrending  Interest  groups. 

With  raapect  t.o  the  second  problem,  salient  career  Indicators  of 
possible  corporate  or  interest -group  affiliation,  it  is  dear  that 
indicators  are  usdess  if  they  rdy  on  ambiguous  date  or  if  data  ere 
not  available.  To  the  extant  that  information  is  ambiguous  or  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  related  judgments  must  be  suspect. 

Next  we  must  be  skaptlcd  of  data  that  relate.'  primarily  to  broad 
attitude  patterns  or  abstract  ideological  affiliations.  We  may  ac- 
quire certain  hisuches  about  such  data  and  their  relevance  to  specific 
interest  groups;  but  the  history  of  political  behavior  in  China  in 
the  twentieth  cen^iry  does  not  persuasive  evidence  of  unambig- 

uous Chinese  ideolc yioal  affiliation  and  behavioral  motivation, 
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•specially  nhtre  crucial  issues  of  pecs  and  style  of  social  change 
are  concerned. 

We  felt  sore  confidant  of  deta  related  to  corporate  or  personal 
affiliation  and  loyalty  than  data  Indicating  loyalty  to  abstractions. 
That  la,  data  which  helped  identify  a Chinese  leader's  affiliation, 
either  with  a personality  or  an  organization,  saansd  nora  useful  to 
our  search  for  interest-group  existence  and  behavior. 

Some  data  are  nora  relevant  to  local  interest  groups,  attitudes, 
and  values  than  to  central  or  national  Interest  groups.  That  is, 
facts  nay  be  classified  according  to  their  relevance  to  geographic 
area.  This  is  not  to  say  that  data  of  local  or  central  authority 
relevance  are  nora  or  lass  useful.  But  its  limitations  should  be 
appreciated  in  the  context  of  a search  for  data  which  are  neither  too 
precise  nor  too  broad  — an  objective  ’iihlch  nust  be  used  to  measure 
the  utility  of  all  Information  categories. 

Finally,  one  set  if  data  may  have  secular  validity;  that  is,  it 
nay  have  long-term  relevance  to  the  question  of  loyalties,  motivations, 
and  interest-group  affiliation  and  behavior.  Other  data  may  be  very 
time-specific,  sensitive  only  to  immediate  and  short-term  issues.  Such 
data  nay  be  useful,  indeed  essential,  for  short-teim  predictions  within 
the  context  of  trends  established  by  materials  with  longer-term 
implications. 

We  examined  personnel  shifts  imong  1400  positions  from  1956-1958 
to  1971-1972,  primarily  in  terms  o i factors  with  the  following  shared 
characteris tics : 


tt 


1 

2 


1.  Data  which  are  available  and  relatively  specific 

2.  Data  which  suggest  loyalty  primarily  to  a corporate  group  and 
secondarily  to  a personality 

3.  Data  which  are  primarily  suggestive  of  l^cal  loyalties 

4.  Data  which  have  long-term  significance  fov  interest-group 
behavior 


The  indicators  of  party-military  position,  field-army  affiliation, 
military-region  affiliation,  Korean  War  participation,  ministry-service 
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affiliation,  profaasional  function  (comsmnder  versus  co— Issar) , and 
(anaratlonal  affiliation  fulfill  at  least  three  of  those  character- 
lstics. 

The  third  problen  of  collating  the  data  for  purposes  of  identi- 
fying Interest  groups  was  slnpllflad  in  part  by  earlier  s tulles  and 
by  the  fact  that  personnel  aselgnaents  In  1956-1958  still  reflected 
long-  and  near-tana  political-military  history.  Based  on  these  studies, 
four  alternative  concepts  of  possible  factional  behavior  were  examined: 
the  field-army  faction;  the  military-region  faction;  the  functional 
(civil-military  and  cosmandar-commiasar)  faction;  and  the  generational 
faction.  While  all  of  these  share  many  ingredients  of  possible  corpo- 
rate loyalty,  each  focusas  on  a special  ingredient:  shared  pre-1954 

history  (field  arm?);  post-1954  geographic  localism  (military  region); 
bureaucratic  function;  and  shared  generational  experiences.  Each  of 
these  will  be  examined  briefly  In  turn. 

FIELD-ABHT  FACTIOUS 

Prior  to  the  fifteen-year  period  under  study,  approximately  1400 
senior  Chinese  civil  and  military  leadars  had  rursued  careers  with  one 
unique  characteristic:  Less  than  15  percent  of  the  high  coamaad  had 
served  in  more  than  one  stream  of  institutional  evolution,  as  shown  in 
Table  1.  That  Is,  the  five  field  armies  vhich  defeated  the  National- 
ists betwesn  1945  and  1949  had  evolved  through  essentially  independent 
processes  of  development  over  the  previous  twenty  years.  Among  85 
percent  of  seven  hundred  key  military  leaders  analyzed  in  1969,  an 
officer  who  had  first  joined  n unit,  for  exsaqtle,  from  the  Oytiwan 
Soviet  (Central  China)  In  1928  had  become  a senior  coamander  or  com- 
missar in  the  Second  Field  Army  in  1949.  An  officer  who  had  joined 
Ho  Lung  in  central  Hunan  in  1928^?d  become  a senior  coamander  in  the 
Firtfc  Field  Army  by  1945. 
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Translated  Into  American  experience,  thg  Arm ri can  sanlor  military 
and  civil  leadership  of  1956  mould  be  comparable  to  Chine' a if  the 
officials  of  each  of  the  six  American  continental  armlet  and  the 
itetaa  ta  which  they  rr  Ida  had  served  together  (and  nowhere  else)  for 
twenty  yeera.  Evan  if  the  continental  armies  were  suddenly  deacti- 
vated • we  may  imagine  the  strong  informal  bond*  of  shared  victories 
end  defeats  which  would  raouln  active  sowing  former  comrades,  especially 
if  deactivation  did  not  actually  remove  civil  end  military  leaders  from 
the  geographic  locale  which  their  old  army  had  occupied. 

Any  gnalysia  of  civil  end  military  factional  bohavior  in  Chine 
after  1954  suet,  therefore,  start  from  the  hlstorlciu  ract  that  the 
Communist  conquegt  of  China  forced  highly  mobile  field-army 
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clvll-mllltary  faction*  to  oattlo  down  to  tho  took*  of  local  admlnls- 
tratlcn  aftar  M50.  Between  1950  and  1956*  a any  military  man  aaauaad 
civil  rolaa  la  local  govs  t— it  and  Cnaunlat  Party  pooltlooa.  Xa  ao 
doing,  many  of  thaa  unquestionably  altered  perspectives  which  had  beta 
aore  appropriate  fer  commanders  or  eoaalaaara  concerned  with  coabat. 
nevertheless , they  coatlauad  to  work  elooely  with  ferner  conradaa  froa 
the  earn  flald-exay  faction  aad(  aa  wo  shall  see,  toadad  to  replace 
thaaoelms  froa  wlthla  their  ova  raaka. 

Given  this  brood  historical  context  of  la-group  Informal  relation- 
ships prior  to  1956-1951,  this  section  a aalnes  the  power  status  of 
each  field-arny  faction  froa  1956  to  1972  baaed  on  so  examination  of 
the  pre-1950  careers  of  1400  Party,  govemaant,  sad  ailltary  officials 
to  asks  judgments  about  each  aaa*a  probable  affiliation  with  a flald- 
aray  faction.  Without  ascribing'  particular  weight  to  his  aaotlonal 
coaaltaant  to  his  faction,  we  aasune  that  an  Individual  would  ba  in- 
clined to  "vote”  according  to  the  collective  preferences  of  his  faction, 
especially  at  the  local  and  provincial  levels;  such  preferences  would 
nornally  be  articulated  by  a caucus  of  saaior  officials  at  each  level, 
who  in  turn  are  likely  to  be  Influenced  profoundly  by  the  next  higher 
level  of  factional  representatives. 

Although  wa  have!,  distinguished  betwesn  Party,  governaent,  and 
military  positions  In  our  analyses  of  the  date.  It  Is  deer  that  many 
Individuals  often  occupied  positions  In  all  thrss  slits*.  However, 
sines  we  are  intsrsstsd  In  changing  factional  representation  in  each 
poriticn,  double-counting  is  not  considered  a problem.  That  is,  even 
If  a man  simultaneously  occupies  s Party,  a government,  and  e military 
position  in  the  case  province,  ws  credit  each  position  with  the  fac- 
tional background  of  the  inenabent.  Wa  than  taka  the  combined  strength 
of  government,  Party,  and  military  lncusbants  in  all  positions  as  s 
measure  of  factional  representation. 

Our  date  suggest  that  the  domestic  political  process  in  China 
between  1956-1958  end  the  end  of  1971  appears  to  have  bean  s fivs- 
f action  political  system  in  transition  to  a multiraglonal  system.*  In 

*See  Table  1 end  Fig.  1 for  the  military  regions  and  politics!  bias 
srsss  occupisd  by  each  field  army  in  1954.  The  next  section  will  dis- 
cuss ths  concspt  of  the  military-region  faction  in  greater  detail. 
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Fig.  1 — Chinese  Communist  military  regions  and  field-army 

political  base  areas 
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1950  each  faction  consisted  of  both  civil  and  military  figures  who  had  > 

i 

served  together  in  a single  field-army  institutional  stream.  By  vir- 
tue of  their  occupation  of  areas  portrayed  In  Fig.  1,  each  field-army 
faction  acquired  a geographic  base  and  resources  with  which  to  compete 
for  Influence  and  power  among  other  factions  and  at  the  center.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1971,  the  power  of  each  faction  shifted,  as  reflected 
in  its  new  pattern  of  representation  on  key  civil  and  military  positions. 

In  general,  in terf actional  balance  prevailed  until  1958.  The 
period  from  1960,  when  Lin  Plao  became  Defense  Minister,  to  1966  brought 
subtle  changes,  mostly  in  key  military  posts.  The  pace  of  change  in- 
creased suddenly  and  dramatically  between  1966  and  1971,  when  the  purge 
of  Lin  Piao  brought  an  end  to  a major  era  of  political  conflict  — and 
started  a new  one. 

(Xir  data  indicate  that  the  early  beneficiary  of  these  shifts  was 
the  Fourth  Field-Army  faction,  led  by  Lin  Piao.  It  appears  that  the 
Lin  group,  as  early  as  1960,  began  to  install  their  own  representatives 
in  key  positions  within  other  factional  base  areas,  while  striving  for 
increasing  power  at  the  center.  Over  the  fifteen-year  period,  Lin's 
associates  increased  their  total  representation  in  key  central  military 
posts  from  24  percent  in  1956  to  about  40  percent  by  the  summer  of  1971. 

They  were  not  equally  successful  in  the  civil  sphere,  however,  the  bal- 
ance among  the  five  factions  at  the  center  remaining  approximately  the 
same  throughout  that  period. 

Outside  of  the  center,  instead  of  confronting  the  wealthier  fac- 
tions in  metropolitan  China,  Lin's  Fourth  Field-Army  faction  concen- 
trated on  the  border  regions,  beginning  in  1960  after  Lin  assumed  the 
role  of  Defense  Miuister.  The  principal  victims  of  this  post-1960 
political  offensive  were  the  First  and  Second  field-army  factions.  In 
the  northwest,  with  its  relative  wealth  of  nuclear  weapons  facilities, 
oil,  and  other  (undiscovered)  resources,  the  First  Field-Army  faction 
lost  about  half  of  its  representatives  in  key  military  and  civil  posts. 

Most  of  these  losses  were  sustained  during  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
vher.  two-thirds  of  the  military  posts  (thirty-eight  positions)  changed 
hands.  By  1971,  the  Fourth  faction  had  gained  about  25  percent  of  all 
posts  in  the  base  area,  that  is,  the  Sinkiang  and  Lanchou  military 
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regions,  st  a tine  whan  the  First  faction  still  retained  only  about 
38  percent  of  all  key  civil  and  military  posts  In  the  two  regions. 

i 

Reflecting  its  increasing  interest  In  competing  with  the  Fourth,  the  j 

powerful  Third  Field-Army  faction  (led  by  HsU  Shih-yu,  Commander  of  : 

the  Nanking  Military  Region)  had  galneu  13  percent  of  the  key  posts  1 

in  the  northwest  by  the  summer  of  1971. 

As  early  as  1962,  during  the  Sino- Indian  border  conflict,  the  , 

Fourth  faction  manifested  an  interest  in  acquiring  greater  influence  ] 

over  Tibet,  which  the  Second  Field-Army  faction  had  conquered  and  had  1 

J 

brought  to  heel  during  the  1950s.  The  Second  faction,  which  from  ■ 

1954  on  had  numerical  dominance  over  two  of  China's  wealthiest  regions  j 

(Szechuan  Province  and  Hupeh-Honan  provinces) , began  to  experience  in-  j 

t| 

creasing  pressure  from  the  Fourth  by  the  late  1960s,  when  the  Cultural  j 

Revolution  brought  a loss  of  20  percent  of  all  military  positions, 
almost  all  of  these  being  seized  by  Fourth  faction  representatives,  j 

especially  in  Szechuan  and  Kvelchou  provinces.  In  the  civil  sphere,  I 

J 

the  successes  of  the  Fourth  were  almost  as  dramatic,  the  Second's  status  1 

j 

declining  from  about  98  percent  to  only  about  60  percent  of  key  civil  j 

posts  by  the  summer  of  1971.  ; 

Des^l;:e  their  sophistication  and  central  position  in  Peking,  the  j 

Fifth  Field-Army  faction  also  lost  power  at  the  hands  of  the  Fourth 
(and  others)  during  the  fifteen-year7 period.  We  estimate  that,  up  to  j 

1966,  the  faction  had  probably  never  held  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
key  military  posts  in  the  base  area  and  about  80  percent  of  the  civil  \ 

posts.  During  the  Cultural  Revolution,  inroads  by  other  factions  re-  j 

duced  the  Fifth's  representation  to  less  than  35  percent  of  the  key  ; 

military  posts  and  about  55  percent  of  the  civil  posts.  No  other 
faction  actually  dominated  the  base  area  by  the  summer  of  1971;  but 
e^ci  faction  had  at  least  6 percent  of  the  key  civil-military  positions 
in  tne  area.  f 

While  the  First,  Second,  and  Fifth  factions  were  struggling  to  main-  j 

tain  their  power  status  in  their  own  power  bases  between  1956  and  1971, 
the  Third  and  Fourth  were  quietly  engaged  in  a contest  for  allies  and 
more  representation  in  key  jobs.  Split  between  the  northeast  and  south- 
east (see  Fig.  1),  the  Fourth  probably  suffered  from  a disease  that  was 
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eroding  a sense  of  national  coaadtaent  everywhere  — regionalism.  (Ha 
will  address  that  phenomenon  in  more  datall  halos.)  Furthermore,  the 
Fourth  loat  power  in  ita  own  power  bases,  perhaps  because  it  had  to 
dispatch  reliable  members  to  now  posts  in  adversary  regions.  Holding 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  key  military  posts  in  both  the  Shenyang  and 
Canton  military  regions  in  1956-1958,  the  Fourth  lost  steadily  In 
Shenyang  from  1960  on  and  held  only  56  percent  of  all  posts  in  both 
regions  by  the  summer  of  1971.  During  the  Cultural  Ravolution,  whan 
it  appeal's  that  the  Fourth  made  its  greatest  politic*!  strides,  its 
decline  in  Shenyang  was  temporarily  abated.  But  after  1969,  it  con- 
tinued. Likewise  ix  th*  civil  sphere,  the  Fourth's  status  declined 
from  79  percent  of  all  key  civil  posts  in  1956  to  66  percent  in  1971. 

In  contrast  with  thv>  Fourth,  tha  Third  succeeded  in  maintaining 
its  ho  Id  over  its  u>.  power  \ a during  the  tumultuous  years  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution  rad  aft  ward.  While  the  Fourth  was  apparently 
attempting  to  expand  its  power  across  China,  especially  into  the  north- 
west and  southwest,  the  Third  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  consolidating 
its  strength,  while  resisting  Incurs lorn,  by  Fourth  faction  representa- 
tives into  one  or  two  of  its  weaker  provinces.  By  1971,  the  Third  still 
retained  nearly  70  percent  of  both  civil  end  military  posts  in  its  base 
area,  the  losses  being  greatest  in  the  civil  arena. 

Table  2 summarizes  the  trends  outlined  above.  It  employs  data 
from  1966  as  the  base  year,  because  data  from  the  1956-1958  period 
frequently  ere  inadequate  or  unreliable. 

In  addition  to  the  trends  already  discussed,  two  other  themes  need 
underlining:  the  factional  character  of  both  the  military  and  the  civil 

bureaucracy  in  China  and  the  increasing  power  of  "unknowns"  in  the 
changing  pattern  of  factional  affiliations. 

The  theme  of  military  factionalism  deserves  some  emphasis  only  be- 
cause it  has  not  generally  received  the  attention  accorded  civilian 
(Party  and  government)  interest  groups.  The  military  in  China  somehow 
are  assumed  to  be  unhesitatingly  loyal  to  the  center,  in  contrast  with 
more  opportunistic  civilian  politicians.  If  our  data  mean  anything,  it 
is  that  military,  as  well  as  civil,  leadership  Is  deeply  riven  by  issues 
of  loyalty,  expressed  through  both  internal  and  external  policy  and  pace 
of  change. 
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TabU  2 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POWER  AMONG  CHINESE  FIEID-ASMT  PASTIES,  1966-1971 
(in  percentage*  of  all  positions  at  each  level) 


1st  FA 

24  FA 

34  FA 

4th  FA 

5th  FA 

Center 

Unknown 

jtals 

Center 

Mil  19)6 

13 

18 

n 

31 

6 

6 

15 

100 

Civ  19t6 

8 

13 

15 

15 

13 

36 

0 

100 

Mil  1971 

5 

16 

12 

38 

7 

6 

16 

100 

Civ  1971 

5 

13 

13 

IS 

8 

15 

28 

100 

1st  FA  Base 

Kil  .'9A* 

39 

8 

2 

21 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Civ  1966 

69 

6 

1 

5 

9 

5 

5 

icr 

Mil  H71 

38 

6 

13 

27 

3 

C 

13 

IOC 

Civ 

38 

2 

12 

19 

1 

4 

24 

100 

24  FA  Base 

Mil  1966 

5 

71 

3 

7 

2 

2 

1C 

100 

Civ  1966 

2 

88 

2 

4 

2 

2 

0 

100 

Mil  1971 

5 

35 

9 

17 

2 

3 

29 

100 

Civ  1971 

5 

57 

3 

13 

1 

5 

16 

100 

34  FA  Base 
MU  1966 

4 

2 

77 

13 

0 

0 

4 

100 

Civ  1966 

2 

1 

86 

5 

2 

2 

2 

100 

Mil  1971 

4 

2 

69 

17 

2 

0 

6 

100 

Civ  1971 

0 

4 

68 

4 

2 

2 

20 

100 

4th  FA  Base 

Mil  1966 

6 

11 

6 

71 

0 

0 

6 

100 

Civ  1966 

2 

4 

7 

79 

4 

2 

jL 

100 

Mil  1971 

0 

6 

6 

57 

0 

0 

,il 

100 

Civ  1971 

1 

2 

9 

66 

1 

0 

21 

100 

5th  FA  Base 

MU  1966 

6 

11 

18 

9 

47 

0 

9 

100 

Civ  1966 

11 

8 

5 

2 

63 

11 

0 

100 

Mil  1971 

4 

14 

12 

12 

33 

0 

25 

100 

Civ  1971 

4 

13 

6 

6 

57 

7 

7 

100 
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With  respect  to  tho  thu  of  unknown  affiliations,  tha  figures 
In  Table  2 undarscora  tha  lacraaaing  parcantasas  of  nan  in  power  whose 
background  data  preclude  raaaonad  Judgnanta  about  affiliation,  espe- 
cially field-army  factional  tins.  In  ganaral,  we  would  argua  that 
thaaa  unknowns  ara  younger  nan  who  antarad  the  Party  or  tha  PLA  in  '*>a 
lata  1930s  snd  aarly  1940s  (fourth  and  fifth  ganarationa*) . Although 
they  nay  have  served  with  tha  field  and.es  during  their  final  conquest 
of  China  in  thr.  lata  1940a,  their  aaaaa  of  loyalty  is  likely  to  be  wore 
focused  on  thu  geographic  locale  of  their  past  twenty  years'  service, 
rather  than  oil  a defunct  inatitutim  Ilka  tha  field  army  (or  even  tha 
"old  boy  network”  of  tha  fiald-arwy  faction).  It  is  significant  that 
nearly  15  pa.cant  (or  no^a)  of  tha  incumbents  in  key  military  post*  a: 
t'a  c«n^r  and  in  tha  First,  Second,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  field-army  fac- 
tions in  the  suswar  of  1971  were' unknowns.  As  a aeaaura  of  relative 
military  stability,  this  indicator  would  sward  M/h  narks  only  to  the 
fhird  faction,  which  we  will  discover  had  deliberately  delayed  the  ad- 
vance of  youth  to  high  position.  As  a measure  of  relative  civil  stabil- 
ity, only  tha  Fifth  faction  power  base  deserves  notice,  since  15  percent 
or  more  of  the  civil  positions  in  all  others  (including  the  center)  had 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  unknowns. 

MILITARY-REGION  FACTIOUS 

It  was  suggested  earlier  that  China's  internal  political  process 
between  1956  and  1971  may  have  been  in  transition  frtsa  the  system  of 
five  field- arsy  factions  outlined  above  to  one  of  multiregion&l  factions. 
The  large  field  armies  were  deactivated  in  1954,  with  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  PLA  after  the  Korean  War.  Thereafter,  the  three-division 
"army"  (chtfn)  became  tha  principal  ground  force  operational  command, 
directly  under  the  control  of  a military-region  headquarters . At  the 
same  time.  Air  Force  and  Navy  units  were  being  organized  under  the  local 
operational  control  of  air  defense  districts  and  three  major  Fleet  head- 
quarters. There  were  no  Intervening  levels  of  military  bureaucracy 

*The  fourth  generation  of  civil  and  military  leaders  entered  the 
Party  (PLA)  between  August  1937  end  Decenber  1941.  The  fifth  generation 
entered  between  January  1942  and  August  1945.  See  the  discussion  of 
generations  below. 
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between  the  General  Staff  In  Peking  and  the  military  regions,  air 
dafenae  district*,  and  fleet  headquarters. 

In  the  civil  bureaucracy,  although  provincial  author! tiae  within 
each  military  region  acquired  varying  amounts  of  power  to  solve  local 
problems  and  deal  directly  with  Peking,  Peking  twice  felt  the  need  ti 
interpose  intermediate  regional  Party  aubbureaus  between  the  province 
and  the  canter  and  twice  deactivated  these  civil  offices,  while  leav- 
ing military-region  headquarters  Intact  after  1953. 

The  original  thirteen  military  regions  were  reduced  to  eleven 
after  the  Cultural  Involution;  the  remaining  eleven  military  regions 
apparently  inherited  increasing  power  over  human  and  material  resource 
allocations  at  the  provincial  and  local  levels.  We  nay  thus  treat  the 
military  region  as  a politieal  entity,  and  not  strictly  a military 
power  center,  since  there  has  been  no  revival  of  regional  party 
aubbureaus . 

Table  1 and  Pig.  1 portray  soma  of  the  overlapping  relationships 
between  the  two  systems  (field-army  and  military-region) . The  leader- 
ship of  the  emerging  regional  loyalty  system  obviously  has  derived  (in 
most  cases)  some  reinforcement  of  post-1953  sharwd,  regionally-oriented 
values  from  pre-1953  shared  field-army  experiences.  Much  more  narrowly 
geographic  in  concept,  the  notion  of  a military-region  civil-military 
faction  postulates  a political  system  of  eleven  (in  1970-1971)  military- 
region  factions,  sharing  in  some  obvious  respects  a sense  of  obligation 
to  older  field-army  informal  loyalty  systems,  but  now  more  deeply  com- 
mitted to  local  interests.  Contrasting  the  two  concepts,  the  field-army 
faction  would  have  interregional  and  national  implications,  each  faction 
sanding  its  representatives  to  the  canter  and  to  other  regions  in  attempts 
to  seise,  or  at  least  maintain,  a fair  share  of  power.  While  a similar 
process  might  characterise  the  division  of  China  into  contending  mllitary- 
raglon  civil-military  factions,  all  regions  would  be  more  likely  to 
focus  on  issues  "at  horns,"  while  attempting  to  defend  key  political  posi- 
tions against  outsiders. 

for  our  purposes,  we  labeled  a key  leader  an  outsider  if  he  had 
bean  appointed  to  the  post  under  examination  less  than  two  generations 
before.  Since  the  concept  A a political-military  generation  in  Chino 
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la  related  :o  political  crisis  periods,  am  Inelder  would  bo  some  a nr 
who  had.  boon  appointed  to  a military  region  during  ona  crlaia  period, 
had  survived  through  tha  next  one,  and  had  remained  in  the  military 
region  (though  not  nacaaasrily  In  tha  sans  post)  in  tha  third.  A 
measure  of  a Military-region  faction's  viability  and  independence 
would  thus  be  its  ability  to  resist  outsider  Interference  and  appoint- 
ments. Furthermore,  by  this  definition*  since  the  focus  of  loyalties 
is  presumed  to  be  the  military  region*  field-arwy  origins  (especially 
for  younger  officers)  diminish  in  importance.  Thus*  offlcsxa  from 
several  different  field-army  systems  may  all  be  insiders,  if  they  have 
been  In  the  military  region  long  enough. 

Table  3 show.*  the  nationwide  status  of  insiders  versus  outsiders 
at  the  center  and  in  each  military  region  in  late  1971.  It  offers 
several  Interesting  theses.  First*  it  seems  dear  that  military-region 
civil  bureaucracy  has  bean  much  more  successful  in  defending  Itself 
against  outsider  Invasion  than  the  military  bureaucracy  (especially  in 
the  northeast*  the  northwest*  and  the  southwest) . In  all  accept  one 
ailitary  regicn  (Kunming),  insiders  held  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
available  posts  in  the  civil  hierarchy.  Conversely*  in  three  of  the 
military  regions*  at  least  50  percent  of  the  military  posts  were  held  by 
outsiders  (Sinhiang,  Kunming,  and  Wuhan) . W*e  know  that  those  regions 
were  subjected  to  repeatsd  investor  during  the  Cultural  Revolution  — 
invasions  which  apparently  succs*  in  seriously  eroding  their  tradi- 
tional local  interest-group  statu 

On  the  other  hand*  Table  3 also  u.derscorea  the  relative  power  of 
Insiders  in  eight  ailitary  regime  where  they  held  more  than  60  percent 
of  both  civil  and  ailitary  posts  in  late  1971:  Lanchou,  'heegtu. 
Nanking,  Foochou*  Cam, on,  Hhenyang*  Peking*  and  Tsinan.  These  figures* 
while  arguing  for  the  existence  and  increasing  importance  of  military- 
region  factions*  also  suggest  a reinforcement  of  the  older  fleld-rray 
loyalty  system  in  those  instances  where  leaders  have  been  both  long- 
term affiliates  of  a field  army  and  long-term  residents  of  the  field 
army's  geographic  center  of  power. 

It  is  the  notion  of  a field-army  faction's  geographic  center  of 


Italicized  figures  show  representation  in  each  field-army  faction's  "core"  military  .region 
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bridge  between  the  older  field-army  end  the  newer  militaj*y-region  civil- 
military  loyalty  system.  Our  data  suggest  that,  between  1950  and  I960, 
each  field-aray  faction  gained  dominance  over  a province  or  provinces 
with  the  greatest  wealth  and  the  largest  population  in  the  power  base 
(one  to  three  military  regions;  see  Fig.  1)  which  they  occupied  during 
and  after  the  civil  war.  Thus,  within  each  of  the  major  power  bases, 
each  occupying  field-army  faction  appears  to  have  gained  and  held  majority 
representation  in  the  “core"  military  region  (underlined)  and  in  the 
richest  province  or  provinces,  as  shown  in  Table  4. 

Table  4 

FIELD- ARMY  CONTROL  OF  CHINESE  MILITARY  REGIONS  AND  PROVINCES  AFTER  1954 


Field-Army  Faction 

Military  Region 

Core  Province 

Marginal  Province 

First 

Lanchou 

Sinkiang 

Kansu 

A 

Tsinghai 

Shensi* 

Ninghsia 

Sinkiang* 

Second 

Chengtu 

Wuhan 

Kunming 

Tibet 

* 

Szechuan 

Honan 

Hupeh* 

Kweichou* 

Yunnan 

Tibet 

Third 

Nanking 

Chekiang 

Kiangsu 

Anhwei 

Shanghfd 

Foochou 

Fhklen 

Klangsi 

Fourth 

Canton 

Kvangtung 

Huuan 

Kwangsi 

Shenyang 

Liaoning 

Kirin 

Heilungkiang* 

Fifth 

Peking 

Hopeh 

Peking* 

Inner  Mongolia 
Tsinan 

Tientsin 

Shangtung 

Shansi 

Inner  Mongolia* 

Totals 

13 

16 

13 

Provinces  under  greatest  pressure  from  outsiders  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution. 
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Figure  2 shove  core  and  Marginal  military  regiona  and  provinces 
cf  h.'gh  stability  in  China*  if  wa  define  stability  in  tens  of  die 
r-xitinuint  strength  of  insiders.  Tae  nap  reflects  whet  happened  after 
1955.  Under  pressure  frost  the  Fourth  Field-Army  faction's  greet  politi- 
cal offensive,  several  military  r^givns  and  provinces  became  cockpits 
of  increasing  political  (and  ultimately  even  military)  conflict*  battle- 
grounds in  which  personnel  shifts  experienced  such  vide  swinge  between 
insiders  and  outsiders  that  the  political  fate  of  specific  marginal 
provinces  (military  districts)  and  regions  hung  in  the  balance. 

At  the  regional  level*  Northwest  and  Southwest  China  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  Lin  Piao  effort  after  1960  to  enlarge  the  political  domain 
of  the  Fourth  Fleld-Arey  faction.  Correspondingly*  the  Tibet,  Slnkiang, 
and  Kunming  military  regions  experienced  a major  invasion  by  outsiders. 
Ultimately*  Tibet  was  incorporated  into  the  Choir* tu  Military  legion. 

In  Slnkiang,  from  a 1966  status  whan  insiders  occupied  100  percent  of 
both  military  and  civil  posts*  outsiders  had  soirad  71  percent  of  the 
military  posts  and  37  percent  of  the  civil  posts  by  1971.  During  the 
Cultural  Involution  and  lied lately  afterward*  8C  percent  of  the  key 
military  replacements  in  Slnkiang  Military  Region  came  from  outsider 
ranks  (see  Table  3).  Likewise  in  ten  Kunming  Military  legion*  insider 
control  of  key  military  poets  had  dropped  from  67  percent  in  1956-1958 
to  about  38  percent  in  1971.  Their  control  of  civil  posts  had  dropped 
from  100  percent  in  1956-1958  to  57  percent  in  1971. 

In  two  other  military  regions*  Nhhan  and  Shenyang*  personnel  shifts 
during  the  fiftean-year  period  reflected  an  assault  on  the  local  power 
structure  by  outsiders,  especially  during  the  Cultural  Revolution.  From 
a 1956-1958  high  of  Insider  control  in  Wuhan  (80  percent  of  military 
posts  and  83  percent  of  civil  posts),  insiders  retained  only  50  percent 
of  military  posts  and  about  70  percent  of  civil  posts  in  1971.  In 
Shenyang*  Insiders  were  reduced  from  89  percent  (1956-1958)  to  61  per- 
cent (1971)  of  military  posts*  while  retaining  about  88  percent  of  civil 
posts. 

During  the  fifteen-year  period*  key  posts  on  the  Central  Committee 
and  the  State  Council  at  the  center  changed  hands  with  such  frequency* 
principally  after  1965  (during  the  Cultural  Revolution),  that  77  percent 
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(182  person*)  of  tho  replacement*  vara  outaldara.  Inaidar  control 
of  civil  r/osts  ana  reduced  fro*  57  percent  in  1956-1958  to  only  33 
parcant  in  1971.  Thay  lost  status  in  thair  occupancy  of  ailitsry 
posts  during  tha  tame  pariod,  ratalnlng  only  42  parcant  of  the  posi- 
tions by  1971. 

At  tha  provincial  level*  tha  post- 1960  conflict  for  power  anong 
fiald-aray  factions  and  incumbent*  versus  outsiders  brought  unusual 
instability  to  tha  marginal  areas*  that  is*  areas  which  ware  either 
too  poor  or  already  too  divided  to  resist  outsider  invasion.  (Prov- 
inces which  ware  under  tha  greatest  pressure  from  outsiders  are  indi- 
cated by  an  asterisk  in  Table  4.)  It  was  in  those  provinces  Initially 
(pre-Cultural  Revolution)  that  the  Fourth  Field-Arny  faction  attempted 
to  install  its  own  Military  representatives.  It  was  from  among  these 
provinces  that  pro-fourth  faction  leaders  first  responded  in  early 
1967  to  the  call  for  the  establlshnant  of  revolutionary  connlttees  to 
replace  provincial  governments.  After  the  Cultural  Revolution*  those 
provinces  were  generally  tha  last  to  establish  new  ?arty  committees, 
reflecting  the  persistence  cf  the  power  struggle  in  areas  where  no  fac- 
tion could  claim  clear  dominance.  In  core  provinces  dominated  by  a 
sint'le  faction,  tha  early  establishment  cf  s coamittee*  usually  with 
only  one  (first)  secretary,  could  ba  accomplished  without  fanfare.  Con- 
versely, in  all  marginal  provinces  (except  Kiangsl),  Party  coamlttees 
ware  established  late  (after  March  1971)  and  required  either  a new 

Party  secretary,  a second  secretary,  or  both,  reflecting  the  need  for 

* 

compromises  among  contending  factions  within  those  provinces.  These 
relationships  are  shown  in  Tablo  5. 

Despite  tha  Fourth  Field-Arny  faction's  success  in  installing  rep- 
resentatives in  key  positions  in  various  provinces,  our  data  suggest 
that  core  military  regions  and  provinces  successfully  resisted  signifi- 
cant erosion  of  inaidar  power,  thus  underscoring  tha  theme  that  military- 
region  factions  may  already  have  succaadad  field-army  factions  as  the 
units  of  significant  corporate  loyalty  in  contemporary  China's  politics. 

*1  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  Dr.  Geo. Sung  for  bringing  these 
correlations  to  my  attention. 
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Tabl«  5 

PROVINCIAL  PASTY  COMMITTEES  IN  CHINA  AFTER  1969 


Indeed,  Table  3 shows  that  insiders  accounted  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  significant  political  personnel  changes  — both 
outgoing  and  replacement  — in  the  most  stable  military  regions.  In 
the  Nanking,  Canton,  and  Tsinan  military  regions  between  1956  and 
1971,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  turnover  among  both  civil  and 
military  leaders  occurred  among  insiders.  In  the  Peking  Military 
Region  more  than  85  percent  of  outgoing  and  replacement  civil  and 
military  personnel  during  the  fifteen-year  period  were  insiders.  In 
the  Lanchou,  Cheng tu,  and  Foochou  military  regions,  insiders  accounted 
for  about  60  percent  of  military  replacements  and  more  than  80  percent 
of  civil  replacements.  These  data  suggest  that  the  stability -of  leader- 
ship within  key  military  regions  and  their  resistance  to  outsider  in- 
vasion over  the  past  fifteen  years  reflect  the  emergence  of  a new 
loyalty  system  based  on  powerful  regional  leaders  who  can  offer  more 
than  Peking  can  in  the  way  of  reliable  career  returns  to  subordinates. 

In  short,  it  would  appear  that  Peking  has  been  placed  in  the  position 
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of  * power  broker-  capable  of  negotiating  allto  shifts  through  compro- 
mise, arbitration,  sod  sonatinas  coercion*  but  certainly  dependent  on 
the  support  of  a shifting  network  of  rational  allias  for  agreement  on 
effective  operating  policies. 

It  sasns  likely  that  field-army  factional  ties  still  provide  some 
basis  lor  reaching  cooprosdsas  based  on  shared  values  and  experiences. 
Indeed*  the  dose  working  relationship  between  the  elites  of  the  Second 
and  third  field  armies  during  the  Slno-Japanese  end  civil  wars  would 
argue  for  their  continuing  autual  interest  in  protecting  thdr  politi- 
cs.! power  stretching  froa  East  China  across  the  Tengtse  Valley  to  Meet 
snd  Southwest  China.  This  group  (Second  and  Third  c cabined)  has  suc- 
ceeded in  asking  major  inroads  into  ths  northeast  where  Ch'an  Hsi-lien, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Second  Field-Army  faction,  .'a  the  Co  asunder  of  the 
Shenyang  Military  legion  end  First  Secretary  of  the  Liaoning  Party 
Committee. 

Nevertheless,  our  date  suggest  the  waning  of  field-army  factional 
significance  as  tha  oldar  generations  pass  froa  ths  political  scene  end 
ycunger  man  with  longer  experiences  in  local  end  regional  politics 
assume  key  poets.  It  is  thsrefors  appropriate  to  examine  briefly  the 
generational  cleavage  in  China's  internal  politics. 

GENERATIONAL  FACTIONS 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Individual  and  collective  motivations  in 
Chinese  politics  say  be  structured  effectively  or  usefully  in  terms  of 
large  generational  groupings.  Loyalties  to  sure  localized  and  personal 
groups  would  probably  be  of  higher  priority  saong  the  alternative  motiva- 
tions of  ksy  leaders  In  China.  Nevertheless , successive  generations  of 
Chinese  leaders  have  shared  certain  crises  together  and  have  experienced 
certain  unique  failures  snd  sucssssss  which  separate  them  from  later 
generations.  On  ths  assumption  that  shared  crises  may  define  a genera- 
tion, tha  following  periods  of  entry  into  the  Party  or  the  PLA  have  been 

* 

employed  to  distinguish  China's  evolving  leadership. 

*For  more  details  on  tha  concept:  of  political-military  generations 
in  China,  see  William  W.  Whitson,  The  Chinese  High  Camand:  A History 
of  Camuniet  Military  Polities,  1927-71,  Praegcr  Publishers,  New  York, 
1973,  Chapter  Nine. 
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Table  6 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GENERATIONS  OF  CHINESE  LEADEFS  IN  1971* 

& 

Generation,  Date  of  Entry  into  CPC  or  PLA, 
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and  Average  Age  in  1971 
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had  been  successful  in  introducing  a strong  representation  during  the 
1958-1971  period,  aore  youthful  assumption  of  power  is  striking.  In 
the  hone  regions  of  Canton  and  Shenyang,  both  civil  and  military 
leaders  of  the  third  generation  held  nearly  55  percent  of  posltiona 
sampled.  In  the  Shenyang  Military  Region,  the  fourth  generation  al- 
ready held  about  20  percent  of  available  civil  positions.  In  the 
Slnklang  and  Lenchou  military  regions,  the  latter  the  traditional  hone 
region  for  the  First  Field-Army  faction,  the  third  military  generation 
also  held  more  than  60  percent  of  available  military  posts  in  nld-1971. 

In  the  Peking  and  Wuhan  military  regions,  there  was  an  evident  thruct 
toward  younger  civil  as  well  as  military  leaders. 

In  those  regions  where  the  Fourth  faction  had  less  impact  during 
the  GPCR,  the  power  of  the  third  generation  had  yet  to  gain  from  the 
second,  which  still  remained  dominant,  especially  in  the  military  field. 
Thus,  the  Third  Field-Aruy  faction  in  Foochou  and  Nanking  military 
regions  retained  older  military  leaders  in  key  milif  ry  posts  (the 
majority  were  second  generation),  while  permitting  younger  civil  leaders 
to  acquire  power  in  the  civil  bureaucracy. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  first  generation  leaders  retained  55  percent 
of  civil  posts  at  the  canter  la  1971  (down  from  74  percent  in  1956-1958). 
However,  nationwide,  the  first  generation  had  been  reduced  to  40  percent 
of  all  key  civil  posts  by  the  suamer  of  1971.  The  third  generation  had 
Increased  its  civil  representation  to  30  percent,  while  holding  42  per- 
cent of  all  key  military  posts. 

The  significance  of  these  data  relates  primarily  to  a major  issue 
confronting  Chinese  leaders:  the  question  of  succession.  Desides 

being  an  issue  for  palace  politics,  it  is  more  broadly  an  issue  of 
generational  perspective  on  many  other  Issues,  including  nuclear  weapons, 
threat  priorities,  priorities  of  resource  allocations,  etc.  The  data  in 
Table  6 would  suggest  that  the  Third  Field-Army  faction  (probably  sup- 
ported by  and  supporting  Chou  En-lai)  has  disagreed  with  the  Fourth  fac- 
tion on  the  question  of  pace  of  generational  advancement.  Given  thfc 
current  ascendancy  of  the  Second  and  Third  field-army  factions  since  the 
death  of  Lin  Pier  in  late  1971,  we  might  conclude  that  second  generation 
experiences  and  perspectives  are  likely  to  characterise  not  only  the 


2ft 

- 

* * 

policies  of  tit*  Third  faction  locally,  bat  alao  thoaa  actional  poll- 
ciaa  over  which  Third  (and  Bank!  ng-Toochou)  faction  representatives 
i«7  bo  expected  to  have  lnfluaoco  for  the  near  future. 

CIVIL-lgLITAKT  FACTKWS 

It  haa  haw  a popular  lllualon  among  China  analysts  to  divide 
Chinaaa  politic*  bntonan  civil  and  "Military  laadara.  The  unwritten 
praniaa  haa  bean  that  Mtha  military"  aomahov  midi  tr  gain  and  hold 
ascendancy  over  "ciyiliana."  By  thia  point,  it  ^oould  ha  dear,  how- 
avar,  that  tha  military  have  haan  no  laaa  vulr arable  to  factionalism 
than  tha  civil  polity.  Indeed,  it  mould  appear  that  civil-military 
unity  at  tha  ragional  level  has  boon  mora  important  in  explaining 
China's  Internal  political  scans  than  civll-adlitary  oonfliot  at  the 
national  level. 

nevertheless , it  is  important  to  doscrlba  briefly  tha  apparent 
status  of  tha  military  in  China  in  tha  auamar  of  1971.  After  tha 
Korean  War,  it  appears  that  a civil-military  dichotomy  nay  hava  bean 
exacerbated  as  civil  leaders  grappled  vlth  pressing  administrative 
problaae,  while  military  leaders  sought  to  modernise  their  forces.  Tha 
Cultural  Revolution  changed  all  that.  Tha  collapse  of  tha  Party  struc- 
ture forced  many  professional  military  leaders  to  substitute  for  purged 
civil  loaders  In  essentially  civil  rolas.  Despite  tha  effort  aftor  1969 
to  rebuild  tha  Party  and  revive  civil  ascendancy  over  tha  military,  our 
statistics  suggest  that  tha  military  still  held  significant  power  in 
both  civil  and  military  posts  in  lata  1971. 

Table  7 portrays  shifts  in  civil-military  power  within  tha  oivil 
bureaucracy  between  193ft  and  1971.  The  most  striking  aspect  of  tha 
situation  in  1971  is  tha  fact  that  approxlnataly  40  percent  of  all  key 
civil  poata  ware  In  the  hands  of  professional  military  msn  in  all  ex- 
cept four  military  regions:  Chengtu,  Wuhan,  Foochou,  and  Shenyang. 

Compared  with  tha  1956-1958  status  of  tha  military  in  civil  roles, 
this  change  warn  a striking  expression  of  tha  success  attending  Lin 
Piao's  post-1960  effort  to  peck  certain  elite  groups  with  military 
laadara.  Indeed,  the*  moat  dr sea tic  shifts  in  civil-military  division 
of  power  occurred  In  those  regions  where  Fourth  Field- Army  faction 
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Table  7 

distribution  or  rom  among  cim  and  muitot  leaders 

IN  CBHA'8  CIVIL  BU11ADC1ACY 
(la  percentages  of  all  civil  poata) 
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outsiders  were  most  aggressive.  Although  they  nay  not  ultimately  have 

been  eucceeeful  in  eatabllahlng  their  dominance  of  the  region,  their 

effort  demanded  a countereffort  by  inalder  military  leaders  (probably 

united  with  Insider  civil  leaders)  which  left  the  region  In  1971  much 

more  firmly  In  the  hands  of  powerful  military  leaders.  Thus,  In  the  | 

First  Field-Army  faction  power  base  (Lanchou  and  Sinklang  military 

regions),  civil  leaders  In  majority  control  of  civil  posts  in  1956-1958  : 

were  replaced  by  a majority  of  military  leaders  by  1971.  Likewise  in  1 

the  Kunming  Military  Region,  civil  leaders  lost  37  percent  of  the  civil 

posts  to  milltaiy  leaders  during  the  fifteun-yaar  period.  An  overview 

of  Lhe  statistics  confirms  the  Judgment  that  civil  leaders  lost  between 
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20  and  40  parcant  of  key  civil  poata  to  tha  military  everywhere  exoept 
tba  Changtu  Military  Region,  where  ci^  ll  laadara  actually  gained  10 
parcant. 

Another  these  revealed  in  Table  7 la  tha  lncraaaing  power  of  pro- 
fessional c wanders  — aa  opposed  to  coasiasara  — in  civil  rolea. 

It  la  evident  that  coanandera  played  only  marginal  roles  in  civil 
functlona  in  1956-1958,  sharing  power  with  coasiasara  at  the  conter 
and  in  two  military  regions  (Lanchou  and  Nanking).  By  1971,  profes- 
sional commanders  (almost  none  with  any  coanissar  experience)  were 
playing  civil  administrative  roles  in  all  military  regions  — a trend 
which  was  reflected  in  a diminution  of  ideological  eaphasia  in  many 
dimensions  of  Chinese  "style"  after  1969,  paced  by  an  Increasing  con- 
cern with  "pragmatic"  calculations  and  administrative  policies.  This 
shift  in  status  for  the  professional  commander  in  the  civil  sphere 
matched  an  even  sore  dramatic  shift  in  the  military  sphere,  where  pro- 
fesslonal  commanders  held  about  70  percent  of  all  key  military  posts 
in  1971. 

TRENDS  IN  LATE  1972 

Employing  the  foregoing  concepts  of  factional  allegiance  and  be- 
havior in  China's  domestic  political  process,  we  may  examine  available 
statistics  as  of  late  October  1972  to  speculate  about  domestic  .1- 
eal  problems  and  trends. 

In  the  context  of  the  succession  question  which  now  consumes  the 
interest  of  observers  and  participants  alike,  can  Chou  En-lal  succeed 
in  replacing  the  current  generation  of  older  military  leaders  in  civil 
roles  with  younger  civil  leaders?  Furthermore,  can  he  reverse  the 
trend  toward  regionalism  — a goal  that  possibly  may  be  achieved  only 
by  displacing  age  with  youth?  Can  Chou  — apparently  in  alliance  with 
senior  civil  and  military  leaders  of  the  Third  Field-Army  faction 
(probably  also  supported  by  leaders  of  the  Second)  — piece  together 
an  effective  federal  system  for  China's  domestic  political  process? 

The  resolution  of  China's  authority  crisis  seems  to  be  in  doubt. 

The  advent  of  youngor  leaders  in  key  civil  and  military  posts  would 
tend  to  defuse  their  frustration  and  would  remove  from  office  incumbents 
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who  have  traditionally  practicad  a paraonal  atyla  of  local  and  re- 
gional politico  in  favor  of  a more  cantrally-oriantad  generation  of 
younger  technocrats  — a daas  which  Lin  Fiao  and  his  Fourth  Field- 
Aray  faction  apparently  wished  to  sponsor.  Such  a trend  has  been 
in  evidence  within  the  military:  The  vast  majority  of  the  sixty-one 
key  leaders  who  have  disappeared  since  May  1971  have  been  from  the 
three  oldest  generations.  However,  among  thirty-five  new  Party 
secretaries  (out  of  158)  who  had  disappeared  before  April  1972, 
twenty-six  (71  percent)  were  drawn  from  the  third  and  younger  genera- 
tions, thus  underlining  a possible  widening  generation  gap  between 
civil  and  military  leaders.  The  post-1971  political  process  apparent- 
ly focused  on  the  purge  or  punishment  of  Fourth  Field-Army  faction 
civil  and  military  leaders  — and  more  broadly  on  the  field-army  fac- 
tional system  Itself.  Within  the  military  hierarchy  at  the  center, 

45  percent  of  the  ^nlrty  senior  nilitary  leaders  who  disappeared  be- 
tween the  1971  purge  of  Lin  Piao  and  October  1972  were  drawn  from  the 
Fourth  Field-Army  faction.  None  disappeared  from  the  Third  Field-Army 
faction,  a total  of  22  percent  disappeared  from  the  First,  Second  and 
Fifth,  and  29  percent  of  the  disappearances  were  "unknown."  In  the 
provinces  and  military  regions,  officers  from  the  Second  (10  percent). 
Third  (17  percent),  and  Fourth  (23  percent)  field-army  factions  and 
the  unknowns  (43  percent)  accounted  for  the  majority  of  the  thirty 
disappearances.  In  the  civil  sphere,  the  majority  of  the  thirty-five 
disappearances  occurred  among  the  Second  (17  percent).  Third  (23  per- 
cent), and  Fourth  (32  percent)  factions. 

In  contrast  with  the  apparent  erosion  of  the  field-army  loyalty 
system,  a deepening  of  regionalism  is  reflected  in  the  apparent  domi- 
nance of  insiders.  In  the  civil  sphere,  by  the  time  Party  secretarial 
posts  had  been  filled  in  1971,  only  73  out  of  1*8  were  occupied  by 
outsiders.  By  April  1972,  eleven  (40  percent)  of  those  had  disappeared. 

The  great  majority  of  military  disappearances  occurred  among 
affiliates  of  four  military-region  factions:  the  Canton  faction  (which 

lost  four  leaders  at  the  center  and  five  in  the  provinces);  the  Hanking 
faction  (which  lost  none  at  the  center,  but  five  in  the  region);  the 
Shenyang  faction  (which  lost  two  at  the  center  and  two  in  the  region); 
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and  tha  ffahan  faction  (which  lost  ona  at  tha  canter  and  four  in  the 
region).  Out  of  a total  of  sixty-one  disappearances  (equally  bal- 
anced between  tha  canter  and  tha  ragiona)  since  May  1971*  eighteen 
ware  of  unknown  military-region  affiliation  and  twelve  had  been 
involved  in  central  politica  too  long  for  them  to  be  tarred  with  a 
regional  bruah. 

As  in  tha  past*  insidsrs  accounted  for  the  majority  (54  per- 
cent) of  tha  political  action.  However*  given  the  fact  that  only 
twenty-eight  out  of  158  secretaries  were  outsiders*  the  disappear- 
ance of  eleven  (or  40  percent)  of  them  by  April  197'  tends  to  con- 
firm the  trend  toward  regionalism  in  the  hiring  and  firing  of  civil 
leaders. 

It  is  that  trend  combined  with  the  civil-military  dichotomy  that 
deserves  our  final  consent.  Seventy-one  precent  of  the  secretaries 
ousted  from  civil  posts  by  April  1972  had  been  drawn  from  the  mili- 
tary ranks.  Since  ninety-seven  professional  military  leaders  occu- 
pied civil  secretarial  posts  when  the  158  posts  were  first  filled, 
tie  disappearance  of  twenty-five  of  these  (contrasted  with  the  removal 
of  only  eight  of  the  sixty-one  civilians)  suggests  a trend  toward  re- 
vived displacement  of  professional  military  leaders  by  civilians  in 
such  roles. 

The  age  of  these  civil  leaders  (still  nuobered  primarily  among 
the  "Long  Marchera")  may  be  contrasted  with  the  emphasis  on  younger 
military  leaders*  whoso  probable  commitment  to  modernizing  military 
technology  may  Inspire  a corresponding  commitment  to  the  central 
administration  of  a better-integrated  national  military  economy. 

In  short,  Chou's  strategy  (hardly  unique  in  China's  long  history  ^ 
may  be  to  captu-  e the  loyalty  of  young  military  comstanders  (instead  of 
comnissars,  whom  Chou  has  disdained  foi  at  least  forty  years),  while 
paying  short-term  homage  to  age  among  his  contemporaries  in  the  civil 
bureaucracy.  In  doing  so,  however*  he  must  rely  temporarily  on  the 
essential  supoort  of  the  most  powerful  military  regional  commanders* 
Ch'en  Hsi-lien  in  Shenyang*  HsU  Shih-yu  in  Nanking,  and  Ting  Sheng  in 
Canton.  He  must  also  look  to  foreign  levers  for  assistance.  Among 
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these,  trad*  cad  technology  from  advanced  aconoalaa  as kj  bacons  cru- 
cial la  persuading  or  coarclat  hie  aging  allies  and  adversaries  at 
the  regie**!  level,  their  representatives  at  the  canter,  and  their 
youthiul  eucceeaora.  Little  tine  would  seen  to  raaala  for  reaolvint 
the  queatlona  of  pace,  rewards,  and  pualshaents.  The  pace  of  per- 
aonnel  changea  aunt  therefore  be  expected  to  renala  high  as  Chou 
stages  the  last  greet  political  caapaiga  of  his  career,  punctuated  by 
pointed  references  to  the  thoughts  of  Chalxnan  Mao. 
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